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“The News Bulletin is the shadow of 
a great rock of truth in a weary land 
of propaganda.” ; 
D.N. B., Jr. 
Pawtucket, R. 1. 








CHINA AND MEXICO: A CHALLENGE 


C HINA and Mexico show themselves propaganda! It would be absurd to deny that 
but two aspects of a single challenge such propagandists are fishing in Chinese 
troubled waters, but it is just as absurd to 
attribute a major influence to Moscow. 

(2) The continued exercise, unameliorated, 
of extra-territorial and other special foreign 





—can modern industrial civilization coop- 
erate harmoniously with weaker and less 
industrialized peoples for the common 
















good of all? Or, must contacts between rights in China, more especially in the treaty i 
machine civilizations and those more ports, has long been resented. Now a wide- 
primitive peoples be marred by exploita- spread movement is developing for the re- 
tion sometimes harsh and tending toward pudiation of all such extracrsinary rights. 


Turkey’s success two years ago in freeing 









domination, to be answered first by sullen herself from similar treaty obligations is 
suspicion, then by impassioned resent- both an example and a source of encourage- 
ment, and finally by violent revolt? The ment to the Chinese. 

events of the last few weeks thrust these (3) China’s general disorganization and 
issues upon us with dramatic imperative- the disappearance of any central government 


with power have deprived the foreign states 
































ness. Europe and the United States not of that lever through the use of which they 
less than China and Mexico are ‘“‘now on have heretofore been able to bring pressure ! 
trial before the world.” to bear upon most of China. Now, beyond v 
the range of the gunboats and the marines oa | 
The Shanghai Explosion foreign — ~—— , - if 
ry i a me .f : (4) China no longer in the old way re- baa |\¥ 
[ HE facts are disputed, but the follow- spects or fears the foreigner. This process 4 ; 
ing appears to have been the sequence of disiliusionment, begun before and during ads 
of the major events: In Japanese- the war, has been accelerated since the peace. alt 
owned mills, Chinese workers carry on a an. resulting new attitude, which frequently iy 
' aA atetice » hi ae : borders on contempt, extends even among ait 
prolonged strike for higher bet and nine the rank and file ll the cities and the : 
aress of wretched working conditions. treaty ports into the hinterland. It threatens 
During a strike demonstration a Chinese to weaken, if not destroy, the work of gen- \ 
laborer is shot by a Japanese guard. In erations of Christian missionaries, It attacks HI 
protest, Chinese students parade through the Christian schools as centers of foreign | 
the foreign district. Ordered to disperse, a oe er i: Data 
they refuse and are fired upon by order ay ogg ig ge ls SP t 
J os “as I _DY orde China. Out of the present turmoil the 
of a British inspector. Despite heavy Chinese may eventually emerge a nation 
losses, these student demonstrations con- united as they have never been in modern 
tinue for several days. The casualties, times and prepared to demand equality of 


rights with the great Powers. 
(6) All of these developments have been 
intensified by jealousy and friction among 


with perhaps one or two exceptions, are 
limited to Chinese. Finally, foreign—in- 







cluding American—gunboats and marines the Powers themselves. This is strikingly 
impose order throughout the city, while illustrated by the failure to put into effect 
elsewhere, in Canton and Hankow, China’s We Rothe to iirconagas ee | 
teeamhe glut ene ana ie ashin yonference. These agreements 1 
chronic civil war flares up into bloody con- reaffirmed the “Open Door” and sought to 
flicts between rival military groups, but protect China by a mutual self-denying or- 
with almost no loss of foreign lives. dinance of the Powers and would have given 
Obviously the Shanghai outburst is her a measure of treaty autonomy, enabling 
* 7 . he y re ay “¢ isa S Ve iy 1 > ij 
symptomatic of more fundamental and im- her government to raise desperately = 
tant ¢ ditions What wae th aan revenue. But France has not ratified t ese 
portant conditions. at are ese: Treaties, presumably because of China’s 
(1) A casual reading of the press reports refusal to pay the French portion of the 





would give a very simple answer—Bolshevik Boxer indemnity in gold instead of paper 
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francs. This difficulty, it is now reported, 

has been compromised. Perhaps the Treaties 

may soon be put into effect—but after years 
of possibly irreparable delay. 

High United States officials share the 
view of many other students of Far East- 
ern problems: The day of foreign do- 
minion of China is gone. A new basis 
other than coercion and strict insistence 
on treaty rights must be worked out. The 
task is of the utmost difficulty. But the 
—_ of failure is too ghastly to contem- 
plate. 

Fortunately, the United States’ present 
Minister to Peking, Mr. MacMurray, now 
on the way to his post, is admirably quali- 
fied to help, not merely by long residence 
in the East and intimate knowledge of 
China, but by what is rarer, a sympathetic 
understanding of the aspirations of the 
Chinese people. 


What of Mexico? 


AVE American-Mexican relations 

fallen back a decade into the era of 
inept open diplomacy, harsh public state- 
ments and pin-pricking notes, answered 
by legalistic, resentful and heated pro- 
nunciamentos? Secretary Kellogg’s sur- 
prising public statement, June 12, and 
President Calles’ public rejoinder two days 
later, justify this query. 

Secretary Kellogg’s language is diffuse 
and not everywhere clear. Obviously, he 
is protesting against Mexico’s non-fulfill- 
ment of certain obligations. What these 
failures have been, he does not specify. 


Admittedly, there have been exasperat- 
ing delays on the part of the Mexican 
Government. Calles has not always been 
able to control either (1) the agrarian 
radicals’ zeal for expropriation without re- 
gard to the Government’s ability to make 
compensation or (2) the labor radicals’ 
sometimes extravagant demands. On the 
other hand, Ambassador Sheffield and, it 
is understood, the State Department share 
the belief that the Mexican President is, 
in good faith, striving to make headway 
against the extravagances of both these 
groups. 

According to an apparently semi-official 
interpretation, Secretary Kellogg meant 
to strengthen Calles’ hands in this diffi- 
cult task. If such was the purpose, it was 
singularly conceived. Any such public 
criticism inevitably invites a sharp reply. 
Particularly is this true when veiled refer- 
ences are made to possible withdrawal of 
official support. The sentence, “I have 
seen the statement published in the press 
that another revolutionary movement may 
be pending in Mexico,” is undiplomatic in 
the extreme. Moreover, such a reference 
becomes almost a threat when coupled 
with the implication that in the event of 
such revolt the United States Government 
would reconsider the attitude of benevolent 
neutrality, adopted during 1923 when it 
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definitely supported President Obregon 
against the rebel de la Huerta. No better 
means, short of direct aid, could have been 
devised to stimulate revolt. 

Perhaps the Secretary meant merely to 
serve notice that Ambassador Sheffield 
“will have the full support of this Govern- 
ment and we will insist that adequate pro- 
tection under the recognized rules of inter- 
national law be afforded American citi- 
zens.” But if this were all, he expressed 
himself badly. 

President Calles’ rejoinder was what 
might have been expected. He stressed 
the work of the two Commissions now sit- 
ting; challenged what he characterizes 
as “a threat to the sovereignty of Mexico,” 
and retorted: “if the Government of Mex- 
ico, as affirmed, is now on trial before the 
world, such is the case with the Govern- 
ment of the United States as well as those 
of other countries.” He concluded: 

I declare that my Government, conscious 
of the obligations imposed by international 
law, is determined to comply with them, and 
therefore to extend due protection to the 
lives and interests of foreigners; that it 
only accepts and hopes to receive the help 
and support of all the other countries based 
on a sincere and loyal co-operation and 
according to the invariable practice of inter- 
national friendship, but in no way it shall 
admit that a Government of any nation may 
pretend to create a privileged situation for 
its nationals in the country, nor shall it 
either accept any foreign interference con- 
trary to the rights of sovereignty of Mexico. 
With this orthodox statement, there can 

be no quarrel. But in Mexico, even under 
the greatly improved Calles’ régime, per- 
formance still tends to lag sadly behind 
promise. Despite its best efforts, the Mex- 
ican Government will, perhaps for years, 
continue to supply the possibilities of irri- 
tation to foreign Governments whose na- 
tionals have substantial interests there. 
This is inevitable. The part of statesman- 
ship is to recognize these difficulties and 
to seek by cordial cooperation to reduce 
to a minimum the chances of friction. 
Hastily drafted and confusing pronounce- 
ments help towards this not at all. 


The Test 


RESENT conditions in China and Mex- 

ico are a severe test of American and 
European statesmanship. But they are also 
a challenge to the intelligence and under- 
standing of American and European 
financiers, not less than to the Foreign 
Offices. The bankers and industrialists, 
trustees for vast interests in all parts of 
the world, are offered by the complexities 
and difficulties of Chinese and Mexican 
problems, an opportunity to prove that 
they understand the implications of the 
fundamental social problems involved in 
contacts of two civilizations. Only through 
such understanding can the financiers be 
worthy of their gigantic power. 

JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
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